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A Foreign View of the Civil War in America. 


[The following review from the facile pen of Mr. W. Baird, of Essex Co., 
Virginia. is important as pointing out some of the errors of a book which is 
being widely circulated, and which some of our Southern papers even have 
warmly commended without reading]. 

History of the Civil War in America, By the Comte de Paris. Translated, with the appro- 
val of the Author, by Louis F. Tasistro. Edited by Henry Coppee, LL.D. Volume I. 
Philadelphia: Joseph H. Coates & Co, 1875. 

It would be absurdly extravagant praise to say of this bulky 
volume, what was said with such pointed severity of the reply to 
Bentley, published under the name of Boyle, in the once famous 
controversy concerning the letters of Phalaris, that it was “the 
best book ever written by any man upon the wrong side of a ques- 
tion of which he was profoundly ignorant.” It would, indeed, be 
much nearer the truth, strong as such language certainly is, to pro- 
nounce it the worst book ever written under such circumstances. 

It would seem well-nigh impossible for the mingled force of pre- 
judice and ignorance to go farther, great as their powers confessedly 
are. Such sentences as the following, taken from the preface, read 
like the bitterest satire upon the work they introduce: “ Notwith- 
standing his (the author’s) legitimate preferences for the cause he 
served, he has endeavored to preserve, throughout his narrative, 
the strictest impartiality. He has examined with equal care the 
documents that have emanated from both parties, and if his work 
be a reflex of the vicissitudes in the midst of which it was prose- 
cuted, he believes that it possesses at least the merit of precision 
and sincerity.” 

With the sincerity of the writer we have no particular concern. 
Let it be as perfect as it may, it coald only serve to add another 
instance, unhappily but little needed, of the amazing extent of hu- 
man blindness and self-delusion. Of his precision—if by preci- 
sion in the sentence just quoted accuracy be meant—we propose to 
give a few of the most prominent among almost numberless illus- 
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trations. It is, in effect, in virtue of this claim to peculiar impar- 
tiality—an impartiality supposed naturally to belong to the au- 
thor’s position and antecedents—and because of the undue weight 
which it is likely to have on this account among persons not well 
acquainted with the facts of the case, that we have thought it 
worth while to notice a few of its most glaring errors and perver- 
sions. 

At this point we find ourselves seriously embarrassed and impeded 
by the very variety and wealth of our materials. The text abso- 
lutely swarms with blunders. Errors, misconceptions, misstate- 
ments, confront as on every page, not to mention the arrogant 
prejudice and elaborate one-sidedness that pervade the whole, as 
instanced in such samples of judicially impartial historical narrative 
as the following: 

“Tn short, the mere fact that a simple Kansas farmer named 
John Brown, who had been ruined and persecuted by the slave- 
holders, sought to wreak his revenge upon them in Virginia, and 
had gathered together a dozen of fugitive slaves at Harper’s Ferry, 
was sufficient to arouse a terrible sensation in the South. It was 
thought that a civil }war had broken out, preparations were made 
for a great uprising, and it was found necessary to send regular 
troops from Washington to seize this man, who expiated upon the 
gallows the crime of having frightened the proud Virginians.” 

Or this: 

“Whether by accident or intentionally, the Confederates selected 
the 4th of March to adopt a new flag, and on the day when Mr. 
Lincoln entered upon the discharge of his functions the Stars and 
Bars, as the banner of the rebellion was called, were audaciously 
displayed in seven States.” 

Comment would be superflous; and it is necessary, moreover, 
that we should hasten toa more important part of our subject 
than the taste and temper of the historian. The task of selection, 
as we have said, is difficult amid such distracting abundance, but 
a beginning must be made, and we will take as our first instance a 
blunder neither more nor less gross than the swarm of others which 
give the work perhaps a chance of surviving as one of the curiosi- 
ties of literature. On page 84 of the volume before us we meet 
with this truly remarkable statement: 

“The North, through an imprudent exercise of the spirit of con- 
ciliation, had allowed the Constitution to be violated by shameful 
compromises. The barriers of the free States had been lowered 
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that the fugitive slave might be restored to the planter.” Now, 
from these sentences it is really very hard to extract any meaning 
whatever, and we would be inclined to throw the blame upon the 
translator, and suppose that he had, through haste and inadver- 
tence, done His author a grievous wrong, but for the number of 
similar passages that keep it in countenance in the courge of the 
following pages. 

To what “shameful compromises” does the Count of Paris refer? 
If to those by which slavery was excluded from or admitted into 
the territories of the Union according to a certain geographical 
line, whatever he may think of the propriety of such enactments, 
it is absurd, and self-contradictory from his point of view, to call 
them unconstitutional. Nothing can be clearer than that if Con- 
gress had a right to legislate slavery out of the territories, it had 
also a right to legislate it into them. If it had power over the 
subject at all, that power could only have been limited by its own 
discretion. Or is it the fugitive slave law itself that he considers 
a shameful compromise violative of the Constitution? If so, this 
is indeed an instance of being wounded in the house of one’s 
friends. Whatever the sins of the North against the Constitution, 
she is perfectly clear of this, nor have we ever heard her charged 
with it before by her bitterest enemies. Has the Count of Paris 
ever read the Constitution of the United States? Is he aware of 
the provision contained in article 4, section 2, paragraph 3, of that 
instrument? Does he recollect the language held, not by Southern 
leaders, the favorite objects of his denunciation, but by the foremost 
jurists and statesmen of the North, by Story and Webster, indeed 
by all men of all parties, whatever their opinions upon the subject 
of slavery and the propriety of the provision in question, who 
have undertaken to discuss the point, with the single exception of 
himself? Is he acquainted with the “higher law” literature? 
Does he know by whom and upon what grounds the Constitution 
itself was denounced as “a covenant with death and an agreement 
with hell”? 

The provision referred to is as plain as language can make it; so 
plain that it could neither be denied nor explained away. The 
only resource left was to acknowledge the obligation imposed by it 
in words, but to evade and nullify it in act; and for this triumph 
of astute and conscientious statesmanship the leaders of the so- 
called Republican party were entitled to the meed of the author’s 
discriminating and judicious praise. That he should have lost the 
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opportunity, and actually bestowed instead a severe blow upon the 
heads of his allies, is a mournful example of the peril of fighting 
entirely in the dark. 

This we would have supposed at first sight to be absolutely with- 
out a parallel, but a few sentences lower down we meet with an 
assertion that may well be allowed to contest the palm. “It (the 
slave power) could permit neither the territorial extension of the 
North nor the criticism of a free press beyond its boundaries.” 
The last clause of this sentence contains such a flagrant absurdity 
that we can hardly suppose that even this author intended to say 
what his language actually conveys. If he did not, the wording of 
the sentence should he so altered as to skow us what he really did 
mean; if he did, the statement is too utterly baseless and prepos- 
terous to need or deserve contradiction. 

The assertion in regard to the extension of Northern territory, if 
not so utterly and ludicrously absurd, is quite as much at variance 
with the facts, as the most cursory glance at the history of the coun- 
try will suffice to demonstrate. Indeed, the ignorance that can 
alone explain or palliate such a misrepresentation would be inex- 
cusable in a school-boy. What must be thought of it, then, in a 
man gravely assuming the functions of an accurate and impartial 
historian? Has the Count of Paris never heard of the ordinance 
by which Virginia bestowed upon the Union, in the direct interest 
of the territorial extension of the North, an empire not far inferior 
in extent to the France of our own time? Is he aware that from 
that period up to the beginning of the late war a territory nearly 
three times as great in extent had been added to the area of the 
Northern section of the Confederacy as to that of the Southern? 
Does he know that at the period of the first Confederation the area 
of the Northern colonies was to that of the Southern in the propor- 
tion of only about one to four? If the South could not, and did 
not, permit “the territorial extension of the North,” how was this 
proportion so essentially altered as to give to the Northern section 
of the Union an overwhelming preponderance? 

But we beg pardon for wasting time upon so perfectly obvious a 
point, especially as the author has done us the favor to contradict 
himself flatly a few pages further on. It is really unfortunate for 
him that he cannot determine which view of the matter is on the 
whole most favorable to the side he has espoused and abide by it. 
He would at least avoid by this means the necessity of attempting 
to maintain grossly inconsistent positions. 
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Our author, however, is by no means contented with the humble 
merits of painstaking research and accurate recital of facts. He is 
determined to show us that he can also reason, and accordingly, a 
little further on, favors us with his views upon the origin and struc- 
ture of the Federal Government, in which he deals very summa- 
rily with the doctrine of States-rights and Mr. Calhoun, “the fore- 
most statesman of South Carolina, who,” he tells us, “soon came 
to be considered the palladium of the peculiar institutions of the 
Southern States.” “It is sufficient,” we are informed, “to sum up 
this doctrine in a few words, to show how specious and dangerous 
it was.” Then follows a long passage, which we are sorry ‘we have 
not space to quote, or at least to make copious extracts from, for 
the entertainment of such of our readers as may have time and 
patience to devote to their perusal. Certainly, in the sense in which 
Frederick the Great’s verses were said to be “royal verses,” this 
reasoning may be called princely reasoning. The great Southern 
political philosopher has little to dread from opponents like this. 

We desire to call attention to but a single remark in the course 
of this argument, if indeed it can, by any stretch of courtesy, be so 
denominated. “The States themselves,” says the author in com- 
menting upon the results of the States-rights theory, “would soon 
have been broken up by the claims of the counties of which they 
were composed to separate from them.” In these few words is con- 
tained the root of the whole matter. Here is the pernicious fallacy 
which lies at the basis of the entire system of consolidation. 

Unquestionably it would appear to be a doctrine too utterly 
groundless, too palpably at variance with the plainest and most 
familiar facts, to require refutation or even to be worthy of serious 
notice. And if it stood alone we might be inclined to pass it over, 
as merely another instance added to the long list of ludicrous mis- 
takes with which ignorant and superficial travelers have adorned 
their works upon foreign countries. But the Count of Paris is here 
kept in countenance, not indeed by his own illustrious country- 
man, to whom he is most infelicitously and absurdly compared by 
his editor, but by Americans themselves, in whom this ignorant or 
willful misrepresentation is far more disgraceful. Exactly the same 
position, it will be remembered, was assumed by the late President 
Lincoln. Incredible as it seems that this should impose for a mo- 
ment upon any human understanding, yet, as it has been made use 
of again and again by men whose station gave a certain weight and 
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currency to their words, our readers will perhaps pardon us for de- 
voting a brief space to this oft-repeated and oft-exposed fallacy. 

Whatever difference of view may possible exist among candid 
and well informed men as to the relation of the States to the Federal 
Government, these are facts concerning which we presume there can 
be no controversy between them. First, that counties are mere local 
subdivisions of the territory of a State created for purposes of con- 
venience by the legislative power thereof, and liable to be altered 
or abolished altogether at the will and pleasure of the same au- 
thority. Secondly, that the States of the American Union were 
originally colonies of Great Britain, entirely separate from and 
independent of each other; that for the purposes of mutual sup- 
port and assistance, they entered voluntarily into an union with 
each other, and that they subsequently saw fit to alter and modify 
the articles of union, and to ordain and establish a new Con- 
stitution, which each separate State adopted for itself, and which 
the adoption by twelve would have made in no way binding on 
the thirteenth. Here we pause, for this is a mere statement of 
facts, upon which all are agreed who know anything of the matter, 
and this is abundantly sufficient to prove that there is not. the 
faintest analogy between the relation of counties to States and that 
of States to the Union. We might well go further, and remind the 
author that the doctrine of which he disposes so easily was held 
not only by the selfish leaders and deluded masses of the South, 
but by eminent Northern politicians, notably those of New England 
in the days of a certain memorable convention at Hartford, as 
well as by able, thoughtful and disinterested foreigners. 

We will make but a single quotation from one of the most dis- 
tinguished of these latter. Will he hear De Tocqueville on the 
point? “The Union,” says that eminent writer, despite his mani- 
fest leaning towards the North, and more especially towards New 
England, “was formed by the voluntary agreement of the States; 
and in uniting together, they have not forfeited their nationality, 
nor have they been reduced to the condition of one and the same 
people. If oneof the States choose to withdraw from the compact, 
it would be difficult to disprove its right of doing so, and the 
Federal Government would have no means of maintaining its 
claims directly, either by force or right.” 

It would be a waste of time to dwell any longer upon so plain a 
point, or even to cite, as might easily be done, other eminent au- 
thorities, both Northern and European. We prefer to leave the 
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Count of Paris in the hands of his distinguished countryman, 
with this advice however, which we commend to his serious con- 
sideration, that before he again undertakes to write upon American 
constitutional questions, he will devote half an hour to the perusal 
of the Constitution itself, and an equal space of time to the history 
of the events immediately preceding its adoption. This will not 
indeed make him an able constitutional lawyer, but it may avail 
to save him from such gross and palpable blunders as those we 
have just been exposing. 

A moderate degree of research into the events of the period of 
which he professes to write the history, would also have been ad- 
visable. For example, a glance at the report of the committee ap- 
pointed by a Republican House of Representatives, with a Repub- 
lican at its head, to investigate the subject, would have saved him 
from the discredit of repeating, as he does more than once with all 
the unrestrained exultation of a violent partisan, the stale and 
groundless story of Secretary Floyd’s having used his official po- 
sition to arm the South and disarm the North. The report of this 
committee, which will hardly be suspected of undue partiality for 
General Floyd, exonerated him fully from the charge, and to this 
we refer the Count at his leisure. It is hardly wise to be “ plus 
rogaliste que le roi.” 

Again, what idea would any reader unacquainted with the real 
course of events derive from this writer’s account of the efforts at 
compromise made at the last session of Congress previous to the 
commencement of the war? 

“With the exception of the secession leaders,” says he, “all par- 
ties were working sincerely to devise means for maintaining the 
Union” (page 120). And again: “Congress was the arena where 
the antagonistic passions which developed themselves on every 
side struggled for the mastery, and attempts at conciliation were 
only brought forward to be defeated through the absolute preten- 
sion of the Southern leaders” (page 128). All this in the teeth of 
the fact that every proposition looking to a compromise came from 
the South; that the Crittenden resolutions were distinctly accepted 
by “the Southern leaders,” received the vote of every Southern 
Senator except those from South Carolina, who had already vacated 
their seats, and were rejected by a united Republican vote, by 
which also Mr. Clark’s substitute, peremptorily closing the door to 
anything in the nature of a compromise, was adopted. “The vote 
of the Republican members of the Senate,” says a Massachusetts 
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historian of the conflict, “was a blank denial of the necessity of 
compromise, and showed of course that they had deliberately made 
up their minds to refuse any negotiation.” 

In like manner the project of the Peace Conference, which had 
been inaugurated by Virginia, was summarily and even contemp- 
tuously rejected by the same party. 

Now, these are the unquestionable facts of the case, and it is 
against perversions of these that we enter our protest. We are not 
now dealing with matters of opinion at all. The Count of Paris 
may think this rejection of all overtures for compromise an emi- 
nently wise and commendable proceeding on the part of the Re- 
publican party—an opinion, indeed, which, with that reckless dis- 
regard of self-contradiction that is so striking a feature of his book, 
he soon afterwards expresses. He has an indisputable right to 
form, and to maintain after his fashion, any opinions that may 
please him on the questions at issue between the two sections; nor 
do we conceive the Southern cause in the slightest danger from the 
power of his logic. What we do object to is the persistent misrep- 
resentation of facts, which cannot of course impose upon any one 
tolerably acquainted with the history of the times, but which may 
be productive of considerable harm by misleading and prejudicing 
that astonishingly large class of Europeans which is profoundly 
ignorant of our history and our institutions. 

Another instance, of a character similar to that which we have 
just been examining, is the light in which the relations between the 
Southern Commissioners and the Government at Washington are 
presented. 

“Mr. Lincoln,” we are told (in reference to the question of evacu- 
ating Fort Sumter), “did not hesitate; but being always disposed 
to deal fairly even towards a perfidious enemy, he deemed it pro- 
per to infurm the authorities of South Carolina of his intentions.” 

Now, it so happens that upon this very interesting episode of the 
late contest, the public is in possession of particularly clear and 
ample information, entirely at variance with the representation 
given in this volume. If its author was in the habit of rendering 
a reason for his belief, or a@ducing evidence in support of his as- 
sertions, it might be worth while to inquire for what reason and 
upon what evidence he here applies the epithet “perfidious” to the 
opponents of Mr. Lincoln’s government. But in the case of a writer 
who evidently considers this quite unnecessary, and distributes 
praise and abuse not only without scruple, but without the art and 
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apparent candor, which are requisite to make them effective, any 
inquiry of the kind would be thrown away. The idea of perfidy 
may indeed have been uppermost in his mind while engaged in 
the consideration of this matter, and have been thus strangely mis- 
applied by a lapse of memory or of pen. This, however, is merely 
a suggestion. Should he still be really in darkness on the point, 
we would refer him, for his own enlightenment, to the various pub- 
lications bearing upon it that have issued from Northern sources, 
and also to the singularly clear, cool and dispassionate statement 
of Judge Campbell. How will he reconcile the position he assumes 
for Mr. Lincoln with the course pursued, as is proven on unimpeach- 
able testimony by Mr. Lincoln’s official representative, Secretary 
Seward? We cheerfully leave to him the task of settling the 
question between his two heroes. 

After what they have already seen of the scrupulous accuracy 
and thorough acquaintance with his subject displayed by this 
historian, our readers will scarcely be surprised to meet with such 
original and interesting items of information as that “the three 
fractions of the Democratic party” were “ personified by Douglas, 
Breckinridge and Brett,” and that “the electoral colleges of Tennessee 
and North Carolina refused to call a convention at the bidding of the 
seceders.” 

But enough of this. We grow weary of pointing out errors 
which a stupid school boy would be ashamed to commit, and a 
clever school boy would scarcely have patience to correct. 

It may perhaps be suggested that, from his education and pre- 
vious habits, the Count of Paris is better fitted to figure as a writer 
of military than of civil history. If so, we would strenuously 
advise him to confine himself in future strictly to technical details. 
Let us see however whether this view of the case is sustained by 
the facts. Turning, then, to the military portion of the history, we 
find, not to mention the errors pointed out by the editor (elsewhere 
by no means so mindful of the duties of his office), in regard to 
the West Point system, and the army retired list, the following 
extraordinary statement on page 24: “In 1855 Congress passed a 
law authorizing the formation of two new regiments of cavalry, 
and Mr. Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of War, took advantage of 
the fact that they had not been designated by the title of dragoons 
to treat them as a different arm, and to fill them with his creatures 
to the exclusion of regular officers whom he disliked.” 

The reader may perhaps be curious to know who some of these 
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“creatures” appointed by Mr. Davis “to the exclusion of regular 
officers whom he disliked were.” Why, upon the side of the Con- 
federates, among others Generals R. E. Lee, A. 8. Johnston, J. E. 
Johnston, Kirby Smith, Hood, Hardee, Stuart and Fitz. Lee, and 
on that of the Federals, Generals McClellan, Sedgwick, Stoneman, 
Sumner, Wood, Thomas, Sturgis, Emory, Casey, Smith, Palmer, 
and others. We give this simply asa specimen of the value of 
this historian’s assertions. As for the distinguished objects of his 
denunciation upon our own side, we conceive them in no manner 
of danger from the blows of this champion; and as regards the 
epithet which he applies to his old commander and comrades, why 
it is a family quarrel, in which we are not at all interested. We are 
merely calling attention to the absurd and reckless misstatements 
of this rival of De Tocqueville, and the utter worthlessness as a 
record of facts of the book which we are informed by the editor 
displays “careful search, cool judgment, and a manifest purpose to 
be just to all.” 

When, for instance, he speaks of the Southern army and navy 
officers who resigned their commissions in order to take part with 
their native States as traitors and deserters, we have no reply to 
make, for the remark deserves none. It merely serves to bring 
into beld relief the petty malignity and profound ignorance of its 
author. He would seem from this to be in the same state of hope- 
less darkness in regard to the law-military as in regard to the 
Constitution of the United States, and we could hardly make use 
of stronger language. But when he declares that the resignations 
of the army officers embraced “all together two hundred and sixty- 
nine names, out of about six hundred, which the regular army 
contained,” we would call attention to the fact already pointed out 
by General Jordan, of General Beauregard’s staff, that, in the first 
place, this is a gross understatement of the whole number of army 
officers; and that, in the second, the list of two hundred and sixty- 
nine includes not only the names of men who did not enter the 
Confederate army, but even those of some who actually became 
generals in the Federal service. 

Of a similar character is the statement that among those who 
had resigned their commissions were included “most of the higher 
class of officers in the military department, and occasionally the 
entire corps of officers belonging to one regiment.” 

This also has been contradicted by the writer above referred to. 
In no single regiment did the number of resignations amount to 
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half that of the officers; and of the officers of the department 
alluded to instead, of a majority, not one-fourth took the side of 
the Confederacy. 

So much for preliminary remarks. Let us see whether there is 
any improvement when the Count gets fairly into the field, where 
it is claimed that he has the advantage of narrating either as an 
eye-witness himself, or from the immediate testimony of eye- 
witnesses. 

As regards the first important engagement of the war, that of 
the 21st of July, 1861, he represents the Confederate force to have 
actually exceeded that of the Federals. Now, we have General 
Beauregard’s official statement, from which the estimate here given 
does not vary materially, that his whole force, including the army 
of the Shenandoah, amounted to 30,161 men of all arms. But by 
the testimony of Federal officers before the “Committee on the 
Conduct of the War,” it appears that General McDowell had five 
divisions numbering from ten to twelve thousand men, exclusive 
of cavalry and artillery. His force, therefore, cannot according to 
this be fairly estimated at less than 55,000 or 60,000 men. General 
Johnston, moreover, in his calm, considerate and remarkably un- 
partisan-like narrative, estimates the Federal numbers on the field 
at “about two to one compared with the Confederates at four 
o’clock, and four to one at noon; at eleven o’clock,” he says, “the 
disparity of numbers was much greater.” So much for the re- 
spective numbers of the opposing armies, and of the forces actually 
engaged at different stages of the conflict. 

We have notspace to dwell upon the various errors of detail that 
adorn the chapter devoted to the first battle of Manassas, as, for 
example, the evident confusion in the writer’s mind as regards the 
command-in-chief of the Confederates; the ridiculous mistake 
about the “old road called Braddock road because it had been con- 
structed by General Braddock during the war of Independence;” 
the absurd over-statement of Evans’ force at the Stone bridge, a 
statement, however, which, as usual, he himself proceeds in the 
course of tiie next few pages to contradict, reducing it to about one- 
tenth of his original estimate by a single stroke of the pen; and 
the whole grossly inaccurate account of Kirby Smith’s arrival on 
the field: all very appropriately closing with the singular assertion 
that “the rout or, in other words, the panic” of the Federal army 
“was one of those accidents to which even victorious armies are 
sometimes liable.” Our author himself can scarcely be expected 
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ever to surpass this. Such blind devotion might be safely calcu- 
lated on at any sacrifice of truth, or of common sense. He has 
arrived at that point at which nothing that sustains his own side 
seems too hard for his credulity. He shrinks from no absurdity, 
however monstrious. Let us see, on the other hand, in what spirit 
he deals with the first serious reverse of the Confederate arms. 
“The capture of Donelson,” he says, with a glow of rapturous 
exultations, “was a great and glorious success for the Federals. 
The material results were considerable. The capitulation delivered. 
into the hands of Grant fourteen thousand six hundred and twenty- 
three prisoners, sixty-five cannons, seventeen thousand muskets— 
that is to say, an entire army with all its materiel. . ° 
* * * * * * * * * * 
The moral effect was immense. The remembrance of Bull Run 
was blotted out by a victory much more hotly contested, and the 
results of which were otherwise of importance. In short, after the 
scenes which had just been witnessed in Floyd’s tent, and on the 
banks’of the Cumberland, the Confederates could no longer taunt 
their enemies with the panic of the 21st of July; the game was 
henceforth even between them.” 

That is to say, the case of a garrison beleagured by land and 
water by a force four times their own, after having not only re- 
pulsed repeated assaults, with heavy loss to the besiegers, but even 
defeated and driven them from important positions in the field, 
thus well nigh forcing a passage, sword in hand, through the 
masses that environed them, at length surrendering to overwhelm- 
ing numbers, is precisely parallel to that of an invading army, 
thoroughly beaten, routed, and driven in utter confusion and panic 
from the field, as were the Federals at the first battle of Manassas! 

To state this proposition is sufficient. Such wild and reckless 
license of assertion deserves no serious reply. 

There is one suggestion, however, which the Count would do 
well to give heed to. It is very dangerous for historians of his 
order to deal much in figures. In the case before us, for instance, 
he has himself stated the Confederate force at fifteen thousand 
men. He then informs us that about three thousand made their 
escape with Generals Floyd and Pillow, and that the Confederates 
had about the same number of men disabled as their adversaries, 
whose loss in killed he gives as four hundred and twenty-five. 
Allowing the proportion of killed to have been nearly the same on 
both sides, by what new rule of arithmetic may we ask do thirty- 
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four hundred subtracted from fifteen thousand leave fourteen 
thousand six hundred and twenty-three, which is here given as the 
number surrendered at the capitulation? This writer’s memory 
seems scarcely long enough for the vocation he has chosen. 

His whole account, indeed, of these operations, especially where 
the relative forces engaged are involved, is utterly unreliable and 
inconsistent. It would be a matter of some interest to know upon 
what authority or authorities he relies for these remarkable and 
often conflictingstatements. He has even gone so far as to assert that 
when Beauregard was assigned to the Mississippi Department, he 
took with him fifteen thousand men, withdrawn from the army 
confronting McClellan, a statement for which there is absolutely no 
foundation whatever. He took with him, as is perfectly well 
known, nota single man from the army in Virginia. Nor was 
there afterwards, in spite of this writer’s confident assertion to that 
effect, any force detached from that point to reinforce him. The 
whole story, from beginning to end, is in every particular a pure 
figment of its author’s imagination, and reminds us of nothing so 
much as of Falstaff’s eleven men in Buckram reinforced by three in 
Kendalgreen. - The enormously exaggerated force which the author 
places at General Johnston’s disposal in the West can no longer be 
matter of surprise, when we are once made aware of the easy pro- 
cesss by which those armies on paper are created. 

We had intended to go farther—to follow the Count of Paris 
upon another element—and to show that the singular, and in one 
sense even admirable faculty of getting everything hopelessly 
wrong, and involving himself in a perfect labyrinth of absurdities, 
which we have seen attend him so faithfully on land, by no means 
deserts him at sea. We had also thought of pointing out instances 
of the strange prejudice which he seems to entertain against par- 
ticular individuals; the awkward blows which he deals his own 
party; his profound ignorance of the internal condition of Southern 
society, and the false English and confused style which very 
worthily set off the matter of this work. But we forbear; our 
space is well nigh exhausted, and to correct all the author’s errors 
would be in effect to rewrite his book. Those to which we have 
called attention have all been taken from a single volume. Much, 
very much, remains untouched; yet we have said enough to 
abundantly demonstrate the utter worthlessness of this so-called 
history, and the eminent incapacity of the writer for the high task 
he has undertaken. 
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What, then, must be thought of the worth of General Sherman’s 
testimony, or of the animus which inspired it, when he describes 
this work as written “in a spirit of fairness and candor and witha 
desire to do justice to the complicated nature of our war.” 

As to the author himself of this libel upon an heroic and unfor- 
tunate people, blind prejudice and profound ignorance furnish the 
only explanation, and the best, though still but a wretched excuse 


for his offence. 
W. Barrp. 


Essex county, Va. 





General A. P. Hill’s Report of Battle of Gettysburg. 


[We present the following report from General A. P. Hill’s own autograph 
MS., which is, so far as we know, the only copy extant, unless there is one 
in the ‘‘ archive office ”? at Washington. Its importance and value will be 
appreciated.] 


REPORT. 


HEADQUARTERS THIRD ARMY CORPS. 

Colonel—I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
operations of the Third Army Corps during and subsequent to the 
battle of Gettysburg : 

On tne morning of the 29th of June the Third Corps, composed 
of the divisions of Major-Generals Anderson, Heth and Pender, 
and five battalions of artillery, under command of Colonel R. L. 
Walker, was encamped on the road from Chambersburg to Gettys- 
burg, near the village of Fayetteville. I was directed to move on 
this road in the direction of York, and to cross the Susquehanna, 
menacing the communications of Harrisburg with Philadelphia, 
and to co-operate with General Ewell, acting as circumstances 
might require. Accordingly, on the 29th I moved General Heth’s 
division to Cashtown, some eight miles from Gettysburg, following 
on the morning of the 30th with the division of General Pender, 
and directing General Anderson to move in same direction on the 
morning of the Ist of July. On arriving at Cashtown, General 
Heth, who had sent forward Pettigrew’s brigade to Gettysburg, re- 
ported that Pettigrew had encountered the enemy at Gettysburg, 
principally cavalry, but in what force he could not determine. A 
courier was then dispatched with this information to the Gencral 
Commanding, and to start Anderson early; also to General Ewell, 
informing him, and that I intended to advance the next morning 
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and discover what was in my front. On the first of July, at five 
o’clock, Heth took up the line of march, with Pegram’s battalion 
of artillery, followed by Pender, with McIntosh’s battalion of ar- 
tillery—Colonel Walker, with the remainder of the artillery, being 
with Anderson. 

About three miles from Gettysburg, his advance brigade, Archer’s, 
encountered the advance of the enemy. Archer and Davis were 
thrown into line, and, with some pieces of artillery from Pegram, 
the enemy were steadily driven back to the wooded hills this side 
of Gettysburg, where their principal force (since ascertained to be 
the 1st and 11th Corps) was disposed to dispute our further advance. 
Heth’s whole division was now thrown into line: Davis on the 
left of the road; Archer, Pettigrew and Brokenbrough on the right, 
and Pender formed in his rear; Thomas on the left, and Lane, 
Scales and Perrin on the right. Pegram’s and MclIntosh’s bat- 
talions of artillery were put in position on the crest of a hill over- 
looking the town of Gettysburg. Heth’s division drove the enemy, 
encountering a determined resistance. About half-past two o’clock 
the right wing of Ewell’s corps made its appearance on my left, 
and thus formed a right angle with my line. Pender’s division 
was then ordered forward—Thomas’ brigade being retained in re- 
serve—and the rout of the enemy was complete, Perrin’s brigade 
taking position after position of the enemy, and driving him 
through the town of Gettysburg. The want of cavalry had been 
and was again seriously felt. Under the impression that the enemy 
were entirely routed—my own two divisions, exhausted by some 
six hours’ hard fighting—prudence led me to be content with what 
had been gained, and not push forward troops exhausted and 
necessarily disordered, probably to encounter fresh troops of the 
enemy. These two divisions were bivouacked in the positions won, 
and Anderson, who had just come up, was also bivouacked some 
two miles in rear of the battle-ground. The results of this fight 
were for the Third Corps, two pieces of artillery and 2,300 pris- 
oners, and the almost total annihilation of the First Corps of the 
enemy. Major-General Heth was slightly wounded. Brigadier- 
General Archer was taken prisoner by the enemy. Brigadier- 
General Scales was also wounded. Pettigrew’s brigade, under its 
gallant leader, fought most admirably, and sustained heavily loss. 

On the morning of the 2d July, Anderson was ordered forward 
to the front, and relieved Heth’s division, extending to our right 
and along a crest of hills which faced the Cemetery Hill at Gettys- 
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burg, and extending to the right ran nearly parallel to the Emmets- 
burg road. On the second, then, my position was this: Pender’s 
division occupying the crest from the Theological Seminary, ex- 
tending to the right, and joined by Anderson, who carried on the 
line, almost entirely covering the whole front occupied by the 
enemy, Heth’s division (now commanded by General Pettigrew) 
in reserve. Colonel Walker had distributed his artillery along this 
line in the most eligible positions. The corps of General Long- 
street (McLaw’s and Hood’s divisions) was on my right, and ina 
line very nearly at right angles to mine. General Longstreet was 
to attack the left-flank of the enemy, and sweep down his line 
and I was directed to co-operate with him with such of my bri- 
gades from the right as could join in with his troops in the attack. 
Hood, on the extreme left, commenced the attack about two 
o’clock; McLaw’s about half-past five. Soon after McLaws moved 
forward, General Anderson moved forward the brigades of Wilcox, 
Perrin and Wright in echelon. The charge of these three bri- 
gades was very gallantly made, and pressed on until Wilcox’s right 
became separated from McLaw’s left. Wilcox and Wright drove 
the enemy from their intrenchments, inflicting very heavy loss 
upon them. Wilcox’s brigade succeeded in capturing eight pieces 
of artillery, and Wright’s brigade about twenty. The enemy threw 
forward heavy reinforcements, and no support coming to these bri- 
gades, the ground so hardly won had to be given up, and the bri- 
gades reoccupied their former positions in line of battle. The 
three brigades lost heavily in this attack. 

On the morning of the 3d the divisions of my corps ‘occupied 
the same positions as on the 2d. The reserve batteries were all 
brought up and put in position along the crest of the ridge facing 
the enemy’s line. In addition the battalion of Colonel Alexander, 
of Longstreet’s corps, was put in position in front of the right wing 
of Anderson’s division, and on the ground won by Wilcox and 
Wright. I was directed to hold my line with Anderson’s division 
and the half of Pender’s, now commanded by General Lane, and 
to order Heth’s division, commanded by Pettigrew, and Lane’s and 
Scale’s brigades, of Pender’s division, to report to Lieutenant-General 
Longstreet as a support to his corps in the assault on the enemy’s 
lines. As the troops were filing off to their positions, Major- 
General Trimble reported to me for the command of Pender’s di- 
vision, and took the command of the two brigades destined to take 
part in the assault. 
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At one o’clock, our artillery opened, and for two hours rained an 
incessant storm of missiles upon the enemy’s line. . The effort was 
marked along my front, driving the enemy entirely from his guns. 

The assault was then gallantly made. Heth’s division and 
Trimble’s two brigades on the left of Pickett. Anderson had been 
directed to hold his division ready to take advantage of any success 
which might be gained by the assaulting column, or to support it 
if necessary; and to that end, Wilcox and Perrin were moved 
forward to eligible positions. The assault failed, and after almost 
gaining the enemy’s works, our troops fell back in disorder. The 
enemy made no attempt to pursue. Major-General Trimble, Briga- 
dier-General Pettigrew and Colonel Fry (commanding ‘Archer’s 
brigade) were wounded while most gallantly leading their troops. 
The troops resumed their former positions and remained thus until 
the night of the 4th, when the march was taken towards Hagerstown 
by Fairfield and Waynesboro’. At Hagerstown we lay in line of 
battle from the 7th to the night of the 13th, when I moved my 
corps in the direction of the pontoon bridge at Falling Water. 
Being the rear guard of the army, such dispositions as were neces- 
sary were made to repel any advance of the enemy. Anderson’s 
division crossed without molestation, and Pender’s was in the act 
of crossing when the enemy made their appearance. 

A small body of cavalry charged Pettigrew’s brigade, and were 
annihilated. Only two of our men were killed, but, unfortunately 
for the service, one of these was the gallant and accomplished Pet- 
tigrew. Subsequently the enemy pushed on vigorously, and I di- 
rected General Heth to retire his troops and cross the river. In 
doing this some loss was sustained, principally in stragglers and 
not exceeding 500, composed of men from the various brigades of 
the army. Two pieces of artillery were broken down on this night 
march and abandoned. Colonel Walker brought off three guns 
captured on the field at Gettysburg. On the 21st the march was 
resumed towards Culpeper courthouse. On the 23d, Wright’s 
brigade, under Colonel Walker, was left to guard Mannassas Gap, 
until relieved by General Ewell. The brigade was attacked whilst 
there by an overwhelming force of the enemy, but stubbornly held 
its ground until relieved by Ewell’s corps, when it marched with 
him to Culpeper. General Ewell speaks in high terms of the 
admirable conduct of this brigade. Continuing the march on the 
morning of the 24th, at Newby’s cross-roads .a brigade of the 
enemy’s saree attempted to arrest our march. Heth’s division 
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(his own and Pender’s) was leading. General Benning’s brigade of 
Longstreet’s corps was also along and rendered prompt and valu- 
able assistance. The enemy were soon put to flight in confusion, 
and no more annoyance occurred to Culpeper courthouse. 

On the 1st of August, Anderson’s division was sent out on the 
road to Brandy to repel some of the enemy’s cavalry, who had 
driven back our own cavalry, and were quite near the courthouse. 
This was handsomely done by Mahone’s brigade and Perry’s, and 
with but trifling loss. The total loss in the Third Corps, from the 
crossing of the Potomac to its recrossing, was 849 killed, 4,289 
wounded, and 3,844 missing—total 8,982. The larger portion of 
those reported missing were killed or wounded on the 3d; but the 
field being within the enemy’s fire, we are not able to separate the 
lists. 





Detailed Minutize of Soldier Life in the Army of Northern Virginia. 


By CARLTON McCaRTHY, 
Private of Second Company Richmond Howitzers, Cutshaw’s Battalion. 


ParerR No. 2.—Romantic Ideas Dissipated. 


To offer a man promotion in the early part of the war was 
equivalent to an insult. The higher the social position, the greater 
the wealth, the more patriotic it would be to serve in the humble 
position of a private; and many men of education and ability in 
the various professions, refusing promotion, served under the com- 
mand of men greatly their inferiors, mentally, morally, and as 
soldiers. It soon became apparent that the country wanted know- 
ledge and ability, as well as muscle and endurance, and those who 
had capacity to serve in higher positions were promoted. 

Still it remained true, that inferior men commanded their supe- 
riors in every respect, save one—Rank; and leaving out the one 
difference of rank, the officers and men were about on a par. 

It took years to teach the educated privates in the army that it 
was their duty to give unquestioning obedience to officers, because 
they were such, who were awhile ago their playmates and associates 
in business. It frequently happened that the private, feeling hurt 
by the stern authority of the officer, would ask him to one side, 
challenge him to personal combat, and thrash him well. 

After awhile these rambuctious privates learned all about extra 
duty, half rations and courts martial. 
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It was only to conquer this independent resistance of discipline 
that punishment or force was necessary. The privates were as 
willing and anxious to fight and serve as the officers, and needed 
no pushing up to their duty. 

It is amusing to recall the disgust with which the men would 
hear of their assignment to the rear as reserves. They regarded 
the order as a deliberate insult, planned by some officer who had 
a grudge against their regiment or battery, who had adopted this 
plan to prevent their presence in battle, and thus humiliate them. 
How soon did they learn the sweetness of a day’s repose in the 
rear ! 

Another romantic notion, which for awhile possessed the boys, 
was that soldiers should not try to be comfortable, but glory in 
getting wet, being cold, hungry and tired. So they refused shelter 
in houses or barns, and, “ like true soldiers,” paddled about in the 
mud and rain, thinking thereby to serve their country better. 

The real troubles had not come, and they were in a hurry to 
suffer some. They had not long thus impatiently to wait, nor 
could they latterly complain of the want of a chance to “do or 
die.” 

Volunteering for perilous or very onerous duty was popular at 
the outset, but as duties of this kind thickened it began to be 


thought time enough when the “orders” were peremptory or the 
orderly read the “detail.” 


Another fancy idea was that the principal occupation of a soldier 
should be actual conflict with the enemy. 


They didn’t dream of such a thing as camping for six months at 
a time without firing a gun, or marching and countermarching to 
mislead the enemy, or driving wagons and ambulances, building 
bridges, currying horses, and the thousand common-place duties of 
the soldier. 

On the other hand, great importance was attached to some duties 
which soon became mere drudgery. 


Some times the whole detail for guard—first, second and third 
relief—would make it a point of honor to sit up the entire night, 
and watch and listen as though the enemy might pounce on them 
at any moment, and hurry them off to prison. Of course they 
soon learned how sweet it was, after two hours’ walking of the beat, 
to turn in for four hours! which seemed to the sleepy man an eter- 
nity in anticipation, but only a brief time in retrospect, when 
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the corporal gave him a “chunk,” and remarked, “Time to go on 
guard.” 

Everybody remembers how we used to talk about “one Confede- 
rate whipping a dozen Yankees.” Literally true sometimes, but, 
generally speaking, two to one made hard work forthe boys. They 
didn’t know at the beginning anything about the advantage the 
enemy had in being able to present man for man in front and then 
send as many more to worry the flanks and rear. They learned 
something about this very soon, and had to contend against it on 
almost every field they won. 

Wounds were in great demand after the first wounded hero made 
his appearance. His wound was the envy of thousands of unfor- 
tunates who had not so much as ascratch to boast, and who 
felt “small” and of little consequence before the man with a bloody 
bandage. Many became despondent and groaned as they thought 
that perchance after all they were doomed to go home safe and 
sound, and hear, for all time, the praises of the fellow who had lost 
his arm by acannon shot, or had his face ripped by a sabre, or 
his head smashed with a fragment of shell. After awhile the 
wound was regarded as a practical benefit. It secured a furlough 
of indefinite length, good eating, the attention and admiration of 
the fair, and, if permanently disabling, a discharge. Wisdom, born 
of experience, soon taught all hands better sense, and the fences 
and trees and ditches and rocks became valuable and eagerly sought 
after when “the music” of “minnie” and theroarof the “ Napoleon” 
twelve-pounders was heard. 

Death on the field, glorious first and last, was dared for duty’s 
sake, but the good soldier learned to guard his life, and yield it only 
at the call of duty. 

Only the wisest men, those who had seen war before, imagined 
that the war would last more than a few months. The young 
volunteers thought one good battle would settle the whole matter; 
and, indeed, after “first Mannassas” many thought they might as 
well go home! The whole North was frightened, and no more 
armies would dare assail the soil of Old Virginia. Colonels and 
brigadiers, with flesh wounds not worthy of notice, rushed to Rich- 
mond to report the victory and the end of the war! They had 
“seen sights” in the way of wounded and killed, plunder, &c., and 
according to their views no sane people would try again to conquer 
the heroes of that remarkable day. 

The newspaper men delighted in telling the soldiers that the 
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Yankees were a diminutive race, of feeble constitution, timid as 
hares, with no enthusiasm, and that they would perish in short 
order under the glow of our Southern sun. 

Any one who has seen a regiment from Ohio or Maine knows 
how true these statements were. And besides the newspapers did 
not mention the English, Irish, German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Swiss, Partuguese and Negroes, who were to swell the numbers of 
the enemy, and as ourarmy grew less make hislarger. True, there 
was not much fight in all this rubbish, but they answered well 
enough for drivers of wagons and ambulances, guarding stores 
and lines of communication, and doing all sorts of duty, while the 
good material was doing the fighting. 

Sherman’s army, marching through Richmond after the surrender 
of Leeand Johnston, seemed to be composed of a race of giants, well- 
fed and well-clad. 

Many feared the war would end before they would have a fair 
chance to “make a record,” and that when “the cruel war was 
over” they would have to sit by, dumb, and hear the more fortunate 
ones who had “smelt the battle” tell to admiring home circles the 
story of the bloody field. Mostof these “got in” in time to satisfy 
their longings, and “got out” to learn that the man who did not 
go, but “kept out” and made money, was more admired and courted 
than the “ poor fellow ” with one leg or arm less than is “ allowed.” 

It is fortunate for those who “skulked ” that the war ended as it 
did, for had the South been successful, the soldiers would have been 
favored with every mark of distinction and honor, and they 
“despised and rejected ” as they deserved to be. 

While the war lasted it was the delight of some of the stoutly 
built fellows to go home for a few days, and kick and cuff and 
tongue-lash the able bodied bombproofs. How coolly and sub- 
missively they took it all! How “big” they are now! 

The rubbish accumulated by the hope of recognition burdened 
the soldiers nearly to the end. 

England was to abolish the blockade and send us immense sup- 
plies of fine arms, large and small. France was thinking about 
landing an imperial force in Mexico, and marching thence to the 
relief of the South. But the “Confederate yell” never had an 
echo in the Marsellaise, or “God save the Queen,” and Old Dixie 
was destined to sing her own song without the help even of “ Mary- 
land, my Maryland.” 
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The “war with England,” which was to give Uncle Sam trouble 
and the South an ally, never came. 

Those immense balloons which some body was always inventing, 
and which were to sail over the enemy’s camps dropping whole 
cargoes of explosives, never “tugged” at their anchors or “ sailed 
majestically away.” 

As discipline improved and the men began to feel no longer 
simply volunteers, but enlisted volunteers, the romantic devotion 
which they had felt was succeeded by a feeling of constraint and 
necessity, and while the army was in reality very much improved 
and strengthened by the change, the soldiers imagined the contrary 
to be the case. And if discipline had been pushed to too great an 
extent, the army would have been deprived of the very essence of 
its life and power. 

When the officers began to assert superiority by withdrawing 
from the messes and organizing “ officer’s messes,” the bond of 
brotherhood was weakened; and who will say that the dignity 
which was thus maintained was compensation for the loss of per- 
sonal devotion as between comrades ? 

At the outset the fact that men were in the same company put 
them somewhat on the same level and produced an almost perfect 
bond of sympathy, but as time wore on the various peculiarities 
and weaknesses of the men would show themselves, and each com- 
pany, as a community, would seperate into distinct circles as in- 
different to each other, save in the common cause, as though they 
had never met as friends. 

The pride of the volunteers was sorely tried by the incoming of 
conscripts—the most despised class in the army—and their devotion 
to company and regiment was visibly lessened. They could not 
bear the thought of having these men for comrades, and felt the 
flag insulted when claimed by one of them as “his flag.” It was 
a great source of annoyance to the true men, but was a necessity. 
Conscripts crowded together in companies, regiments and brigades 
would have been useless—but scattered here and and there among 
the good men, were utilized. And so, gradually, the pleasure that 
men had in being associated with others whom they respected as 
equals, was taken away and the social aspect of army life seriously 
marred. ‘ 

The next serious blow to romance was the abolishment of election 
and the appointment of officers. Instead of the privilege and 
pleasure of picking out some good-hearted, brave comrade and 
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making him captain, the lieutenat4 was promoted without the 
consent of the men, or, what was harder to bear, some officer hitherto 
unknown was sent to take command. This was no doubt better 
for the service, but it had a serious effect on the minds of volunteer 
patriot soldiers, and looked to them too much like arbitrary power 
exercised over men who were fighting that very principle. They 
frequently had to acknowledge, however, that the officers were all 
they could ask, and in many instances became devotedly attached 
to them. 

As the companies became decimated by disease, wounds, deser- 
tions and death, it became necessary to consolidate them, and so 
the social pleasures received another blow. Men from the same 
neighborhoods and villages, who had been schoolmates together, 
were no longer in companies, but mingled indiscriminately with 
all sorts of men from anywhere and everywhere. 

Those who have not served in the army as privates can form no 
idea of the extent to which such changes as those just mentioned 
effect the spirits and general worth of a soldier. Men who when 
surrounded by their old companions were brave and daring soldiers, 
full of spirit and hope, when thrust among strangers for whom 
they cared not and who cared not for them, became dull and listless, 
lost their courage and were slowly but surely “demoralized.” 
They did, it is true, in many cases, stand up to the last, but they 
did it on dry principle—having none of that enthusiasm and delight 
in duty which once characterized them. 

The Confederate soldier was peculiar in that he was ever ready 
to fight, but never ready to submit to the routine duty and discipline 
of the camp or the march. The soldiers were determined to be 
soldiers after their own notions, and do their duty for the love of 
it as they thought best. The officers saw the necessity for doing 
otherwise, and so the conflict was commenced and maintained to 
the end. 

It is doubtful whether the Southern soldier would have submitted 
to any hardships which were purely the result of discipline, and» 
on the other hand, no amount of hardship clearly of necessity 
could cool his ardor. And in spite of all this antagonism between 
the officers and men, the presence of conscripts, the consolidation 
of commands, and many other discouraging facts, the privates in 
the ranks so conducted themselves that the historians of the North 
were forced to call them the finest body of infantry that was ever 
assembled. 
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But to know the men, we must see them divested of all their 
false notions of soldier life, and enduring the incomparable hard- 
ships which marked the latter half of the war. 


Diary of Captain Robert E. Park, of Twelfth Alabama Regiment. 


(Continued from October Number.] 


December 9th, 1864—Letters have been received from Captain 
Hewlett, now at Fort Delaware; from Misses Lizzie Swartzwelder, 
Nena Kiger, Gertie Coffroth and Jennie Taylor, of Winchester, and 
Misses Anna McSherry, Mollie: Harlan and Mary Alburtis, of 
Martinsburg. The dear young ladies who write me so promptly 
and so kindly have my warmest gratitude for their cheering letters. 
These charming, hitherto unknown “Cousins,” contribute greatly 
towards relieving the tedious, unvarying monotony of this humili- 
ating prison life. Additional insults in different ways are the only 
change, and keep us in a constant state of excitement and indigna- 
tion. The very confusion and turmoil is monotony. Private Sam 
Brewer, of my company, also wrote me from Elmira, New York, 
where he is confined as a prisoner of war. Sam was the well known, 
humorous svtler of the Twelfth Alabama. He says that a poor, 
starving Tar Heel at Elmira, looking up piteously and pleadingly at 
him, as he sucked a bare beef-bone, said: “ Mr., when you finish that 
bone, please, sir, let me juice it awhile.” This letter must have been 
overlooked or very hurriedly read by the prison inspectors who 
examine all letters and condemn hundreds of them, or I would 
never have been permitted to receive it. Sam says it is bitter cold 
at Elmira, and he has but one blanket. They have snows several 
feet deep. Poor Dick Noble, from “Big Hungry,” near Tuskegee, 
died a prisoner at Elmira. He wasa faithful fellow. A kind letter 
was received, too, from Mr. J. W. Fellows, of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, who, with Professor William Johns, prepared me for 
college at Brownwood Institute, La Grange, Georgia, in 1859. He 
is now practicing law, and is an uncompromising Democrat. He 
has lived among the Southern people, formed friendships there, 
and understands their peculiar institution—slavery. His letter is 
very kind and full of sympathy, and he offers to aid me. Alfred 
Parkins,of Winchester, a prisoner in the “ Bull Pen,” as the quarters 
of the privates is designated, came to see Lieutenant Arrington, 
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having as a guard over him a coal-black, brutal-looking negro 
soldier, an escaped “ contraband,” as Beast Butler styles the stolen 
and refugee slaves from the South. Parkins says there is great desti- 
tution and suffering in the “ Pen,” their food is insufficient, many 
are in rags and without blankets, and very little wood is furnished 
for fires. He says that several of the negro soldiers guarding 
them were once slaves of some of the prisoners, and have been 
recognized as such. Some of them are still respectful, and call 
their young owners “ master,” and declare they were forced to enlist. 
A majority of them, however, inflated by their so-called freedom, 
are very insolent and overbearing. They frequently fire into the 
midst of the prisoners, upon the slightest provocation. One negro 
sentinel, a few days ago, shot a prisoner as he walked slowly and 
faithfully from sheer debility away from the foul sinks to his tent, 
simply because he did not and could not obey his imperative order 
to “move on faster dar.” Instead of being courtmartialed and 
punished for the wanton murder, the villain was seen:a few days. 
afterwards exulting in his promotion to a corporalcy, and posting 
a relief-guard. This employment of former slaves to guard their 
masters is intended to insult and degrade the latter. Such petty 
malice and cowardly vengeance could originate only in ignoble 
minds. No generous heart could have ever devised or sanctioned 
such contemptible meanness and littleness. Parkins showed us 
some very amusing caricatures, or cartoons, depicting the humorous 
side of prison life. The pictures evinced real genius. Many of 
the men have dug deep pits, or cellars, beneath their cabins and 
tents, and use them as protection against the chilling winds and 
intensely cold weather, as well as receptacles for their little stores. 

December 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th—Several Confederate officers 
were brought in from Fortress Monroe and Fort Fisher, North 
Carolina. Among them were Colonel J. W. Hinton, of Elizabeth 
City, North Carolina; Major R. C. Taylor, of Norfolk, Virginia, a 
brother of Colonel W. H. Taylor, A. A. General to General Lee; 
Lieutenant J. A. Morgan, of Hertford, North Carolina, and others. 
Our meals are growing exceedingly scanty, and there is universal 
complaint of hunger. The hours for meals are looked forward to 
with growing eagerness. Daily talk of the long-looked and longed- 
for exchange keeps us in comparatively good spirits, and with 
games of chess, cards and draughts, we manage to “kill time.” 
Some of my own men are in the “Bull Pen,” and I occasionally 
receive notes from them, brought by working parties and prisoners, 
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who manage to get a permit to visit some officer in the hospital, 
under a negro guard. The prisoners are employed as laborers to 
empty vessels of provisions, coal, wood, etc., and to do all sorts of 
menial offices. Their small rations are slightly increased as a 
reward, and they enjoy arespite from the rigid confinement. They 
are glad to get on these working squads. My brave men, one of 
whom is Wesley F. Moore, are true as steel, and, despite their suffer- 
ings and privations, are still hopeful of success, and resolved to 
remain faithful to the bitter end. I write them encouragingly, send 
them some tobacco, bought from the sutler, and urge them to remain 
faithful to their cause, and never despair of ultimate deliverance 
from prison, and the final success of the Southern Confederacy. 
They are without comforts, deprived of the bare necessities of life 
even, and have ‘no acquaintances or friends in the North upon 
whom they might call for needed relief. Would that I could sup- 
ply their pressing wants. These resolute, suffering private soldiers 
and their comrades in the field are the true heroes of the war: 
they, and not the men of rank, deserve the most honor and grati- 
tude. 

December 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th—Have received a kind letter 
from Mr. James M. Coulter, of Baltimore, stating that he inclosed 
($5) five dollars, and generously offering to send anything else I 
might need. The letter had been opened and money abstracted 
before it was handed me. I am very grateful to Mr. Coulter, and 
as I need the money very much, went to Major Brady, the Provost 
Marshall, and made complaint. He said he knew nothing of the 
letter, as it was sent to “care Dr. A. Heger, Surgeon of Hospital.” 
I went to the surgeon’s office, showed him the letter, told him that 
the money had been taken out, and asked him to see it was turned 
overtome. He replied that there was no money in it when received, 
and declined to investigate the matterfurther. I am convinced the 
money didcomeand wasstolen. Language is too poor to adequately 
describe the mean, petty rascality of a man so low and depraved 
as to rob a poor, destitute, powerless prisoner, and of so small an 
amount, great and important however to so very needy a person. 
Major Hanvey and Lieutenant Arrington had money stolen in the 
sameway. We have noredress, and must submit to the unpunished 
and unrebuked robbery. Some of the officers entertain us by 
singing ; Lieutenant Morgan of the First North Carolina troops is 
leader, and his favorite songs are “The Vacant Chair” and “ All 
Quiet Along the Potomac To-Night.” 
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December 18th, 19th and 20th—Our cottage is some distance from 
the main hospital buildings, all of which are built in a circle. In 
front of each is a covered platform or piazza, extending entirely 
around, cyclorama style, and on which the prisoners walk to the 
mess-room. My Dutch doctor has been sending my meagre meals 
to me, but two days ago he ordered me to go to my meals. A 
painful accident happened to me on my first attempt, and I am 
now confined tomy bed. It had rained and sleeted the night before, 
and the long piazza was covered over with ice. The morning was 
windy and bitter cold; but knowing I could not afford to miss a 
meal, I took up my crutches and began my walk over the frozen 
ground to the nearest steps of the circular piazza. I was filled 
with dread on finding it covered with sleek, glassy ice, and used 
my crutches and right foot with great a@ure and slowness. My left 
foot and leg were tied up as usual by a white cloth swing suspended 
around my neck, and I feared I might fall at any time. F was 
getting along pretty well, stopping frequently to allow parties of 
prisoners to pass by me on their way to the mess-room, and thus 
avoided being jostled against and thrown down, when, just as I 
had reached within two buildings of the breakfast room, and was 
congratulating myself on my good fortune, some Yankee guards, 
composed of Irish and Dutch, met me, and as they did not offer to 
make room for me, I moved towards one side, and, as I did so, one 
of my crutches slipped on the treacherous ice, and I fell forward, 
throwing without thought my wounded foot and and leg in front 
of me, breaking the thin cloth swing as I did so, and falling with 
all my weight on my disabled limb. The great shock to my whole 
system, and the intense pain which I endured, rendered me utterly 
helpless, and for a few moments insensible. My unfortunate leg 
was again seriously injured, and my whole nervous system shocked 
and unstrung. The soldiers picked me up and assisted me to my 
room, where I have lain ever since in a state of helplessness and 
severe pain. Instead of giving me some nourishing food, my 
principal diet is weak beef soup and blanc mange. Lieut. Reagan, 
who suffers a great deal, shares my detestation for blanc mange. 

December 21st, 22d, 23d and 24th—Our prison circle has been 
thrown into a state of feverish excitement by the perpetration of one 
of the most brutal and cowardly outrages ever inflicted upon un- 
armed, helpless, wounded prisoners of war and brave; honorable 
gentlemen andsoldiers, Lieutenant Morgan, of North Carolina, and 
Lieutenant Hudgins, of Virginia, were apprehended in a very daring 
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and reckless attempt to escape from the Point, by seizing a small 
boat fastened to the river bank and rowing to the Virginia shore. 
Both of these officers had been wounded, and Hudgins was still 
on crutches, and the probabilities are, if they had not been swamped 
and drownded during the dark blustering night, that the terrible 
cold and piercing wind would have frozen them to death, clothed 
as they were, before they could have reached the Virginia shore, said 
to be over two miles distant. It was a very hazardous attempt, 
but they preferred risking the danger to longer bearing the insults 
and cruelty they daily suffered. While Morgan was striking at 
the chain which fastened the boat, the noise was heard, and he and 
his bold comrade were arrested and closely confined all night in a 
guard room, without fire or blankets. They were afterwards clad 
in a peculiar felon’s suit, made of blankets, sewed up before and 
open behind, the close-fitting body being joined to the covering for 
the arms and legs, all being one garment. They wore blanket caps 
running to a point, with tassels; a ball and chain, attached only 
to condemned criminals, was fastened toa leg of each. This in- 
famous and barbarous treatment of gallant Confederate officers, 
honorable prisoners of war, under no parole whatever, was a shame 
and disgrace to the authorities who ordered its infliction, and 
certainly no injury nor shame to the brave men sought to be in- 
sulted and dishonored. The punishment was intended to insultus - 
all, and to humiliate us as much as possible, but they degraded and 
debased themselves by their utter want of chivalry and magnanimity, 
and their harsh, unsoldierly and cruel treatment of helpless pri- 
soners. These men had violated none of the laws of war, had 
broken no pledges, were guilty of nothing unbecoming officers and 
gentlemen, and were merely trying to exercise a divine and inalien- 
able right to take care of their own persons, and to escape from 
durance uncommonly vile, if possible. In the felon’s garb men- 
tioned, and with ball and chain attached to their limbs, these 
gentlemen were sent back to their quarters during the day to be 
remanded to the chilly guard room at night. Their clothing had 
all been taken from them and retained, when they were forced to 
don their present degrading garments. We were all justly very 
indignant at the palpable insult offered us, and a committee com- 
posed of Colonel Hinton, Major Hanvey and Major Taylor, was 
sent to remonstrate against the gross indignity. Major Brady was 
interviewed, but showed himself anything but a high toned gen- 
tleman, falsified promises made, and did not repudiate the charge 
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of harsh and unsoldierly conduct towards prisoners of war, nor 
remove the cause of complaint. His whole course is a reproach 
and scandal to himself and hisGovernment. He brands us “ Rebels,” 
and treats us as if we were criminals of the lowest type. Weshould 
be proud of the noble name “Rebel.” It is borne by those dead 
heroes, Generals Albert Sydney Johntson, Stonewall Jackson, J. E. 
B. Stuart, Leonidas Polk, R. E. Rodes and T. R. R. Cobb, by Colo- 
nels R. T. Jones and B. B. Gayles, of my own beloved regiment, 
and by hosts of other gallant officers and no less brave privates, 
who have been transferred from the Confederate army to that 
glorious encampment where the white tents of the just are never 
struck, and where the laureled soldier bleeds and dies no more. 
The great Captain of us all has promoted these Rebels to higher 
rank, and given them more honorable and exalted commissions. 
George Washington, Francis Marion, Israel Putnam, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Patrick Henry and “Light Horse” Harry Lee (father of 
our beloved R. E. Lee), were all Rebels. The glorious name is the 
patronym of all the mighty dead of thisland. Almost every name 
held in honor is that of a Rebel: Rebels give names to our univer- 
sities and colleges, to our charitable institutions, to our counties, 
cities and streets. The greatest and noblest of our dead, the purest 
and most honored of our living, bear the grand old names of Rebels. 
No efforts of Lincoln, Seward, Stanton, Beast Butler, Provost Marshal 
Brady and others of that ilk, brought into dishonorable notoriety by 
the accidents of warcan make the noble title “Rebel” odious. We, who 
share the illustrious title in common with Jefferson Davis, Robert 
E. Lee, Joseph E. Johnston, Braxton Bragg, Wade Hampton, Jubal 
A. Early, A. P. and D. H. Hill, M. F. Maury, Raphael Semmes 
and thousands of other true-hearted patriots, will never blush 
at its application to ourselves, but our eyes will grow brighter, our 
steps firmer, our bodies more erect, and our hearts will beat more 
exultingly, as we listen to the proud and glorious appellation. Our 
martyred Saviour was called seditious, and I may be pardoned if I 
rejoice that I am a Rebel, a Rebel against tyranny and oppression. 
I have as my Rebel comrades the best, brightest and bravest of 
my native South, men whose names are garnered up in her heart, 
whose valor sheds unfailing lustre upon her arms, and whose fame 
is among the jewels of her crown, and over the hero dust of many 
of whom her most precious tears have been shed. 

December 25th, Christmas Day—How keenly and vividly home 
recollections come to my mind to-day! I see the huge baked 
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turkey, the fat barbecued pig, delicious oysters, pound and fruit 
cakes, numerous goblets of egg-nogg and syllabub, etc., etc., on my 
beloved mother’s hospitable table. My brothers and sisters are 
sitting around it as of yore, and my dear fond mother, with warmest 
love and pride beaming from her still handsome blue eyes, now 
somewhat dimmed by approaching age, sits at one end bountifully 
helping each plate toa share of the well-cooked eatables before 
her. How happy I would be if I were with them! Ican but 
repeat the words of the familiar song— 


** Do they miss me at home, do they miss me? 
*T'would be an assurance most dear 
To know that some loved one was saying, 
To-day I wish he were here.”’ 


Those touching words, too, of “ Home, Sweet Home” flash before 
my memory, and I cannot restrain the tears that rush to my eyes. 
Over three months have passed since I have heard from home and 
mother. What changes may have occurred since my capture, the 
19th of September! Two of my brothers are members of the First 
Georgia reserves, now guarding the 30,000 Yankee prisoners at 
Andersonville—one is major, and the other, a youth of sixteen 
years, is one of Captain Wirz’s sergeants. These two are no doubt 
absent from the annual home reunion, Others may be too. I 
hope and feel that my brothers are civil and kind to the Yankees 
they are guarding. They are too brave to act otherwise. My poor 
prison dinner was in sad contrast with my Christmas dinners at 
home. It consisted of beef soup, a small piece of pickled beef, 
some rice and a slice of loaf bread. Lastly, to our astonishment, 
about three mouthsful each of bread pudding, not very sweet, were 
handed us. 

December 26th, 27th and 28th—I am able to get about on my 
crutches, but still feel the effects of my severe fall. Major Hanvey, 
who sleeps in a small room above mine, is quite sick. Last night 
I sat up alone with him until he went to sleep, long after midnight. 
He was suffering from a high fever and was delirious. His thoughts 
were of his wife and little daughter, in far off Georgia, and he spoke 
. of them in the tenderest, fondest manner. I fear he will never see 
his loved ones again. 

December 29th, 30th and 31st—The last days of eventful, never to 
be forgotton 1864. All hope of a speedy exchange is now dying 
within us. The prospect is exceedingly gloomy. Savannah has 
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been captured by Sherman, and Hood defeated in Tennessee. I 
am not at all despondent however, and believe the Confederate 
States will be successful and independent yet. It is rumored we 
are to be removed in a day or two to Old Capitol Prison, Washing- 
ton city. Our surgeon confirms the report. Point Lookout will be 
left with no regrets. 





Letter from General A. L. Long. 


To J. WILLIAM JONEs, D. D., 
Secretary of the Southern Historical Society : 


Dear Sir—Having received through General Beauregard the 
June number of the Southern Historical Papers, containing a criticism 
by General Thomas Jordan of my article on the Seacoast Defence of 
South Carolina and Georgia, published in the February number of 
that magazine, I would be glad through the same source, without re- 
ceding from my statement embraced in that article, to disclaim the 
intention of ignoring the services of General Beauregard and others 
in the important work of seacoast defence, either prior or subsequent 
to the operations of General Lee. 

It was my purpose to write a chapter on the subsequent defence 
of the coast, in which I intended to record faithfully the operations 
of Beauregard and others, but the article of General Jordan will 
probably render this unnecessary. I will, however, in this connec- 
tion, venture the assertion that the article of General Jordan would 
have been more valuable as an historical production, if he had more 
clearly stated in what important points General Lee’s plan of sea- 
coast defence was changed by his successor. 

It is well known that after being battered down during a pro- 
tracted seige, Fort Sumter was remodeled, and rendered vastly 
stronger than it had previously been, by the skillful hand of Gene- 
ral Gilmer, Chief of the Confederate Engineer Corps, and that 
various points were powerfully strengthened to resist the formida- 
ble forces that threatened them. 

Doubtless in those instances the original lines were more or less 
modified to meet the varying phases of war, but I am yet to learn 
in what material particular General Lee’s original system of sea- 
coast defence was departed from. In conclusion, I regret that my 
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article should have been construed into an act of injustice to 
General Beauregard ; such, certainly, was not my intention. 

My sketch was not written in any spirit of controversy, but at 
the instance of friends, simply to supply an absent link in the 
military history of General Lee, which circumstances enabled me 


to furnish. 
Very respectfully, &c., 
A. L. Lone. 





Operations of Confederate States Navy in Defence of New Orleans. 


The publication of the paper of Captain C. W. Read in our May number 
has elicited a good deal of adverse criticism. We have received, besides the 
letter from Commander Mitchell, which we give below, two other papers 
from distinguished naval officers denying and severely commenting on various 
statements in Captain Read’s narrative. The Committee have examined 
these letters very carefully, and are unanimous in the opinion, that while it 
is very unfortunate that certain personalities in Captain Read’s communica- 
tion were (by inadvertence) allowed to creep into our Papers, it would not be 
proper for us to allow our Monthly to become the medium of bitter personal 
controversy, and we must, therefore, declined to publish these communica- 
tions in their present form. We would, of course, file them for future refe- 
rence. 

The letter of Commander Mitchell, and the finding of the court, we take 
pleasure in publishing. 

Captain Read’s narrative, and these several communications relate to events 
of which no member of our Committee had any personal knowledge ; and we 
do not by any means endorse the entire accuracy of everything which we 
publish. We always give a responsible name attached to every paper; but 
we cannot, of course, undertake to decide controverted points, or even 
to take sides in our official capacity. We hope that we may be able to close 
this discussion (in our columns at least) by the following 


LETTER FROM COMMANDER MITCHELL. 
309 WEST GRACE STREET, 
Richmond, Virginia, October 5th, 1876. 


To The Executive Committee of the 
Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Virginia : 


Gentlemen—My attention has been recently called to an 
article in the May number of the “ Southern Historical Papers” 
entitled “Reminiscences of the Confederate States Navy, by Captain 
C. W. Read,” and particularly to that portion of the article (page 
346) relating to the surrender of Forts Jackson and Saint Phillip, 
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below New Orleans. I take exceptions to the paragraph terminating 
with the sentences, “Fort Saint Phillip, on the opposite side of the 
river, was entirely unhurt, and was well supplied and had a full 
garrison of true men. The ‘Louisiana’ mounted sixteen heavy 
- guns, and was invulnerable. Comment is unnecessary.” 

The concluding remark in the above quotation evidently conveys 
a censure, but, to my understanding, it is so obscurely expressed 
that I am ata loss to determine against which of the three parties it 
is directed, viz: General Duncan, commanding both forts, but in the 
immediate command of Fort Jackson, the officer speciallyzin com- 
mand of Fort Saint Phillip, myself, commanding the Louisiana, 
or against all combined. 

However, to remove all doubts on the minds of the readers of 
the “ Southern Historical Papers” as to the merits of the part taken by 
the Confederate naval forces, in connection with the passage by the 
United State naval forces of the two forts named and their subse- 
quent surrender ; as an act of justice to the officers associated with 
me in the Louisiana; and in vindication of the truth of history, I 
respectfully ask you to publish in your work, with this communica- 
tion, the accompanying printed copy of the finding of a naval 
court of inquiry (ordered at my instance), relative to the disasters 
of that occasion, which, I think you will admit, fully exonerates 
the navy. 

I am gentlemen, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun K. MitcHeE t. 


CONFEDERATE STATES NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Richmond, December 5, 183. 


Finding and Opinion of a Naval Court of Inquiry, convened in the 
City of Richmond, Virginia, January Sth, 1863, by virtue of the 
following precept : 

CONFEDERATE STATES NAVY DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF ORDERS AND DETAIL, 
Richmond, December 24, 1862. 


Sir—By order of the Secretary of the Navy, you are hereby 
appointed president of a court of inquiry to be convened in this 
city on the 5th day of January next. 

Captain S. S. Lee and Commander Robert G. Robb have been 
ordered to report to you, and with yourself will compose the 


court. 
3 
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Mr. George Lee Brent will report to you as recorder. 

You will inquire into the whole official conduct of Commander 
John K. Mitchell, Confederate States navy, while in command of 
the steamer “ Louisiana,” and in charge of the vessels of the Con- 
federate States navy at and below New Orleans; and report the 
same to this Department, with your opinion whether the said officer - 
did, or did not, do all in his power to sustain the honor of the flag, 
and prevent the enemy from ascending the Mississippi river, and if 
he did not, to what extent did he fail to do so. 


Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


F. Forrest, Chief of Bureau. 


Flag Officer Samuel Barron, Confederate States Navy, 
Commanding, §c., James River, Virginia. 


FINDING. 


“That Commander Mitchell assumed command of the Louisiana 
at New Orleans on the 20th April, 1862; and from that time until 
the destruction of the vessel only a period of eight days was em- 
braced. 

“That the whole force under his command consisted of the 
Louisiana, the McRae, the Manassas, the Jackson and one launch. 

“That on the day after he took command, Captain Mitchell de- 
scended the river Mississippi in the Louisiana, and took up a 
position on the left bank of the river, about half a mile above Fort 
Saint Philip. 

“That on leaving New Orleans the machinery of the Louisiana 
was incomplete, her motive power imperfect, and her battery im- 
properly mounted. 

“That she could not, on a fair trial, stem the current of the Mis- 
sissippi with her own motive power, aided by two steam tugs. 

“That every exertion was made by Commander Mitchell, the 
officers and mechanics, to get the “Louisiana” in a proper state of 
efficiency for the defence of the passage of the river, and that the 
defects in the mounting of the battery had been remedied, and the 
battery served with efficiency, with the exception of two guns out 
of place. 

“Tt appears that a request, or order, was sent by General Duncan, 
commanding Fort Jackson, to Commander Mitchell, to change the 
position of the Louisiana to a point lower down stream, which by 
a council of officers was unanimously deemed impracticable, and 
to a certain extent impossible, on account of the great depth of 
water, and that such change of position would endanger the safety 
of the Louisiana. That in the position General Duncan desired 
the Louisiana to assume, she would have been in range of the 
mortar boats of the enemy, and perfectly helpless, inasmuch as she 
could not give her guns more than five (5) degrees elevation—not 
enough to reach the enemy. 

“That the best disposition possible was made of the vessels under 
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the command of Commander Mitchell to resist the passage of the 
enemy. 

“That on the 24th April the enemy appeared, and his passage 
was hotly contested by the Louisiana, the McRae and the Manassas. 
That the Jackson was previously sent up the river to guard certain 
passes, and the Launch down the river to signal the approach of 
the enemy, and that they took no part in the fight. 

“That every possible resistance was offered by the vessels men- 
tioned to the passage of the enemy up the river. 

“That at no time was the Louisiana able to leave her moorings 
and pursue the enemy, from want of sufficient motive power. 

“That the interval between the passage of the enemy, and the 
destruction of the Louisiana (four days), was employed in com- 
pleting the machinery, to render her more able to cope with the 
enemy, and that it was Commander Mitchell’s intention to make 
an attack when the Louisiana was capable of doing so. 

“That Commander Mitchell, when he heard that General Dun- 
can, in command of Fort Jackson, had accepted the terms of sur- 
render offered the day before by Captain Porter, United States 
navy, remonstrated with General Duncan against such course, but 
was told it was too late, as the flag of truce boat had already been 
sent. 

“That the enemy appeared in overwhelming force; and that at 
the time it was determined in council to destroy the Louisiana, the 
position of affairs was as follows: there were from ten to fourteen 
large vessels of Flag Officer Farragut’s fleet above the Louisiana, and 
the mortar fleet and gunboats of Captain Porter were below. Two 
vessels of the enemy with white flags flying were coming up the 
river in sight, to accept the surrender of Forts Jackson and Saint 
Philip, which had white flags flying in answer to them. 

“That the Louisiana could not move from where she was moored 
to the bank, nor could she fire on the boats with flags of truce 
flying; and in a short time the forts would be in the hands of the 
enemy, and the Louisiana would be between them. 

“Tt was then unanimously determined in a council of officers to 
destroy the Louisiana, as it was the only course left to prevent her 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

“ This destruction was accordingly effected under the direction and 
supervision of Commander Mitchell, in an orderly and deliberate 
manner, and every precaution was taken to insure the safety of 
his men.” 

OPINION. 


And the court is of opinion, from all the evidence adduced, that 
Commander Mitchell did all in his power to sustain the honor of 
the flag, and to prevent the enemy from ascending the Mississippi 
river; and that his conduct and bearing throughout the period of 
his service while in command of the vessels of the navy, for the 
defence of the Mississippi river, under the trying and embarrassing 
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circumstances under which he was placed, was all that could be 
expected by the country and the naval service of a capable and 
gallant officer. 
S. Barron, 
Flag Officer, President of the Court. 
Gro. LEE Brent, Recorder. 


NAvyY DEPARTMENT, March 17, 1863. 


Proceedings and finding approved. Office of Orders and Detail 
will dissolve the court. 
S. R. Matiory, Secretary of the Navy. 


CONFEDERATE STATES NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF ORDERS AND DETAIL, 
Richmond, March 18, 1863. 


Flag Officer S. BARRON, Commanding, &c : 


Sir—The naval court of inquiry on Commander Mitchell, 
of which you are the presiding officer, is hereby dissolved. 

This court convened in this city on the 5th day of January, 
and has been continued thus long in session, awaiting the atten- 
dance of General Mansfield Lovell and Lieutenant-Colonel Edward 
Higgins, who were summoned to appear before it as witnesses, by 
orders from the War Department. 

Learning that one of these gentlemen, Lieutenant-Colonel Higgins, 
cannot be spared from his present command, and that General 
Lovell has made no answer to the summons from the War Depart- 
ment, although they have been more than two months since sum- 
moned again and again, there is no course left but to dissolve the 
court, which is done accordingly, and you will so inform the mem- 
bers and the judge advocate. 

You will be pleased to have this letter, or a certified copy, spread 
upon the records of the court. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 


F. Forrest, Chief of Bureau. 


The foregoing is ordered to be published for the information of 
all whom it may concern. 
S. R. Matxrory, Secretary of the Navy. 
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Annual Meeting of the Southern Historical Society. 


On Thursday evening, November 2d, the Society assembled in 
the hall of the House of Delegates, in the State Capitol at Richmond, 
in its annual meeting. In the absence of the President, General 
Jubal A. Early (who wrote that only the most imperative business 
engagements could have detained him from the meeting), the Vice- 
President, Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, presided. 

The meeting was opened with an appropriate and fervent prayer, 
by Rev. J. B. Jeter, D. D., after which the annual report of the 
Executive Committee was read by the chairman, General Dabney 
H. Maury, as follows: 


Fourth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the Southern 
Historical Society, for the year ending October 31st, 1876. 


In presenting our fourth annual report, the Committee feel con- 
strained to congratulate the Society on the gratifying progress we 
have made during the past year, and the bright prospects which 
open before us in the future. 

Our Society has steadily grown in public favor, our membership 
has largely increased, and there have been continuous additions of 
most valuable material to our collection. 

As we have from time to time made acknowledgement through 
the papers of contributions received, we deem it unnecessary to 
give here a catalogue of 


' MATERIAL ON HAND. 


But we may say that our collection is now generally recognized 
as one of very great value. We have received frequent letters from 
North, South, East and West, and from Europe, asking for infor- 
mation on various points of historical interest, and in nearly every 
instance our archives afforded the information sought. Several 
gentlemen engaged in writing important parts of the history of 
our struggle for constitutional freedom, have acknowledged valuable 
assistance received from us, and have signified their purpose of 
consulting our archives more freely in the future. 

Indeed we have already on our shelves ample material for a true 
history of the “ war between the States,” with the exception of the 
year 1864, and the early part of 1865. We have invaluable ma- 
terial for this latter period; but our collection is less complete for 
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these years than any others, and we beg our friends who may have 
material which would throw light upon this part of the war to 
send it promptly forward to our office. We have not been in con- 
dition to purchase documents or MSS., but we have been highly 
gratified at the cheerful alacrity with which our patriotic people 
have given us material which no money could purchase. We have 
the promise of many MSS., documents, &c., of value, and we beg 
our friends not to delay sending them forward, lest some mishap 
befall them ere they reach our shelves. We would also gladly 
receive as a loan anything which persons may not be willing to 
give us, and would hold it strictly subject to the wishes of the 
owner. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The Committee indicated in their last report their earnest desire 
to make a monthly publication, which should at the same time 
keep up interest in our work, preserve valuable MSS. from the risk 
of being lost, and aid students of our history in their researches. 
We had fully decided that it would be better for us to do our 
own publishing, than to form an alliance with any existing maga- 
zine, but the condition of our treasury made us hesitate to assume 
liabilities which we might not be able to discharge. Just after our 
annual meeting, however, our Vice-President for the District of 
Columbia, W. W. Corcoran, Esq., whose princely liberality to every 
good work has given him a world-wide reputation, made us a do- 
nation which determined us to try the experiment of a monthly 
publication. Accordingly we issued in January last the first num- 
ber of our “Southern Historical Society Papers.” This publication 
has proved a decided success. Although the depressed condition of 
the country, the excitement of a heated Presidential canvass, and 
other causes have combined tomake this an exceedingly unfavorably 
year for such an enterprise, our monthly has fully met the cost of 
its publication, and would have more than done so but for the 
extra expense of our numbers on the “Treatment of Prisoners” 
(which we scattered broadcast in this country and in Europe), the 
cost of reissuing several of the numbers which ran out, and the 
cost of stereotyping. These three items alone amount to $1,568. 
Our present experience woud have enabled us to avoid the whole of 
this extra expense. 

As to the interest and value of these “ Papers,” we have testimony 
from every quarter, as well as the steady increase of our subscrip- 
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tion list, which has now run up to 1,560. We have as regular 
subscribers, not only leading Confederates, but a number of dis- 
tinguished Federal officers, some of the more important public 
libraries of this country, and a number of prominent gentlemen 
and public libraries in Europe. We sent our discussion of the 
“Treatment of Prisoners” to a large number of the principal news- 
papers and libraries at the North, and about 300 copies to different 
parts of Europe. We have reason to believe that these have 
already produced valuable fruit. Several English gentlemen have 
written their warm appreciation of the importance and value of 
our Papers. A distinguished officer and able military critic of the 
Prussian army has written that they “give him great plea- 
sure and create great interest in the historical world,” and a dis- 
tinguished French historian writes that he is highly gratified at 
receiving them, and promises to give them, especially the numbers 
on the prison question, “a careful study.” 


We have had the two numbers (March and April) which dis- 
cuss the “Treatment of Prisoners,” bound into a beautiful vol- 
ume, which our friends should help us to place in every public li- 
brary. We have also very beautifully bound copies of the first vol- 
ume of our Papers. 

In regard to the character of the Papers which we publish, the 
committee have had frequent and earnest consultation, and have 
agreed upon a general policy which, we trust, will meet the appro- 
bation of the Society. If we had a source of revenue which ren- 
dered us independent of any popular interest attaching to our 
publications, it might be the best policy to publish occasional vol- 
umes of “transactions,” carefully collated, and containing nothing 
but what would be of high historic value; but as we have found 
by past experience that we must make frequent publications in 
order to keep up an interest which will secure the means of carry- 
ing on our work, it seems clearly best that we should issue a 
monthly. 


We might confine this monthly publication to official reports, 
discussions of military movements by our ablest military critics, 
and such like papers, and this course would be doubtless most 
agreeable to many of our honored friends, but we must have 
also a popular element to please the masses, who read and pay for 
the monthly, or the enterprise will soon break down. Our policy, 
therefore, is that while preserving the strictly historical character 
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of the magazine, and never sending out a number which is not of 
real historic value, we shall at the same time intersperse narratives 
which tell of the camp, the march, the bivouack, the battle-field, 
the hospital, or the prison, and give vivid pictures of the every day 
inner life of the Confederate soldier. 


The extent to which the Southern Historical Society is to be 
held as endorsing everything contained in the papers we publish, 
is a question so often raised that we allude to it here. Of course 
the Society, whose members are scattered all through the country, 
cannot meet to pass upon each paper, and cannot endorse what is 
published further than as it is done by its Executive Committee. 
The members of the Committee are accustomed to give very careful 
consideration to the propriety of each publication, but even they 
are not to be considered as endorsing everything they publish. 

In the mass of MSS. on our shelves, and constantly coming in, 
there are many statements made by eye-witnesses, or active par- 

‘ticipants, concerning events of which we have no personal know- 
ledge. Even the official reports of our most distinguished and 
trustworthy officers contain conflicting statements about events 
which they view from different stand-points. It is obvious that it 
would not be proper for the Committee to assume the responsibility 
of deciding who is right in such cases, and we must, therefore, 
either publish nothing about which any difference of opinion can 
arise (and that course would limit us to a very narrow field), or we 
must publish, impartially and without comment, both sides, being 
careful to admit nothing which has not a responsible name attached 
to it. It has seemed to the Committee far better to publish these 
papers now, while living witnesses can sift them, than that they 
should be allowed to sleep in our archives, and be produced in 
years to come, when, perhaps, no competent witness of the events 
recorded will be alive to attest their accuracy or refute their errors. 


CONFEDERATE ARCHIVES AT WASHINGTON. 


At the meeting which reorganized our Society, held at the Mont- 
gomery White Sulphur Springs in August, 1873, a resolution was 
adopted requesting the Secretary of our Society to communicate 
with the Secretary of War at Washington, in reference to allowing 
the Society access to the Confederate archives collected there. No 
favorable opportunity presented itself, and the correspondence had 
not been opened until last November, when ourSecretary had an inter- 
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view with the private secretary of General Belknap, which resulted 
in a letter from the Secretary of War to the Society, in which he 
gave some interesting facts concerning the Confederate records, and 
the progress that had been made towards preparing them for pub- 
lication, assured us that there was no purpose of mutilating those 
records, and asked our co-operation in completing his files of Con- 
federate reports and documents. OurSecretary replied, expressing 
our earnest desire that all of the Confederate archives should be 
published, and our readiness to co-operate with the Department at 
Washington—provided they would reciprocate, giving us copies of 
papers we need in exchange for what they wanted. The Secretary 
of War did not seem, in his reply, disposed to accede to our con- 
ditions, but it was still hoped that a mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment could be effected, when General Belknap resigned, and the 
correspondence was broken off. We have not deemed it wise since 
to renew it, but we hope the day is not far distant when a return- 
ing sense of justice and fair dealing will allow us full access to 
those missing links of a history of which no true Southerner need 
be ashamed, and of which every true American will one day be 


proud. 
FINANCES. 


From the organization of the Society it has been crippled by the 
want of means to properly carry on its work. Weare glad to be 
able to report a decided improvement in this respect during the 
past year, for while we could have used very judiciously more 
money, we have not been so cramped as heretofore, have had much 
greater facilities than ever, and feel assured that the Society is now 
on a sound financial basis, and that its receipts in the future will 
fully meet all of its necessary expenses. At the same time we will 
need money to buy books for our library, to purchase MSS. and 
documents which we cannot otherwise procure, to put our publica- 
tions on the shelves of public libraries whose managers will not 
purchase them, and to do many other desirable things—so that 
those of our friends who are able to do so would be promoting a 
good work by making donations to the treasury of the Society. 


The following summary of receipts and disbursements from Oc- 
tober 25th, 1875, to October 31st, 1876, will exhibit the financial 
workings and present status of the Society: 
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RECEIPTS. 


Membership fees, subscriptions, and advertisements....... ......... $3,746 30 
Donation of W. W. Corcoran, Esq 500 00 
Total receipts $4,246 30 
Cash on hand, as per last report - oes 815 66 
Total funds $5,061 96 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid George W. Gary for printing Monthly Papers $2,471 85 
Paid L. Lewis for stereotyping 192 00 
W. S. Simons for binding 100 00 
Office desk, book shelves, mailing Monthly Papers, and miscella- 

neous office expenses 158 00 
Commissions tO Agents.......0+ see jceehannaioeeenticee innaneincnpaacians 294 63 
Postage account 273 12 
Stationery, postal cards and printing, receipt books, circulars, 

ete 147 37 
Freight and express 18 05 
Paid clerk 105 00 
Salary of Secretary from October 15th, 1875, to October 31, 1876, 1,250 00 


Total expenditures $5,010 02 





Balance in the treasury $51 94 


We have the following liabilities: 


George W. Gary, for printing $819 00 
L. Lewis, for stereotyping 259 00 
W.S. Simons, for binding 44 27 


Total liabilities $1,122 27 


To liquidate this amount we have the following available assets: 


Donation promised 4th of November $500 00 
Due from advertisers 203 00 
Due from agents.. eee aaeeeaa” © on 
Due from booksellers. si acs Sloe etal dee sas antag aban hacia 83 00 
Renewal fees now due 180 00 


We have abandoned stereotyping for the present, and so reduced 
our expenses for printing that $250 per month will hereafter cover 
the cost of getting out our Papers. With our present list of sub- 
scribers we can make our monthly receipts for the coming year 
more than meet all of our expenses. There will be due us on the 
1st of January from annual members and subscribers $4,500, 
and we hope to largely increase our list during the coming year. 
But our friends must stand by and help us, in order that our hopes 
may be realized. 
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AGENCIES.’ 


We have keenly felt the need of efficient canvassers in every lo- 
cality of the South; but while we have had a few reliable, efficient 
agents, we have found it exceedingly difficult to secure them in 
many localities. Our friends everywhere would render us most 
valuable aid by either canvassing for us themselves, or securing . 
suitable agents who will do so. 


IN CONCLUSION, 


your Committee would express their daily increasing conviction of 
the value and importance of the work in which we are engaged, 
and would beg our friends everywhere who intend to help us to do so 
atonce. The time may not have come when a perfectly impartial 
history of the late war can be written, but the time is rapidly 
passing by when you can contribute your mite towards collecting 
the material from which the historian of the future shall do jus- 
tice to as pure a cause as any for which patriot blood was ever 
shed—as gallant a people as ever fought for the right—as noble an 
army of heroes as ever trod the earth. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 
J. Wm. Jones, Secretary. 
Dapney H. Maury, Chairman. 


Office Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va., Nov. 1st, 1876. 

The Secretary (Rev. J. Wm. Jones) then stated that the Com- 
mittee had been very much disappointed in their efforts to secure 
an annual orator; but that it was hoped that a number of gentle- 
men present would make brief addresses. Very effective speeches 
were then made by Rev. Dr. J. B. Jeter, General W. B. Taliaferro, 
General H. H. Heth, United States Senator (Colonel) R. E. Withers, 
Rev. J. L. M. Curry D. D. LL. D., and General Dabney H. Maury. 

The Secretary made explanations concerning several matters in 
the report—the policy and acts of the committee were warmly en- 
dorsed by the speakers—and the report was unanimously adopted. 

The Society unanimously passed resolutions commending to the 
warm sympathies and liberal contributions of lovers of country 
everywhere the effort now being made to place in Richmond a 
statue of our great chieftain—General R. E. Lee. 

It was felt by all present that this meeting of the Society was 
not only a very pleasant one, but that a fresh impetus was given to 
our important work. We enter upon our new fiscal year with 
renewed zeal, and quickened hope. 
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THE ANNUAL REUNION OF THE VIRGINIA DIVISION OF THE ARMY OF 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA, which came off in Richmond on the evening of 1st 
November, was, in every sense, a grand occasion. The hall of the House of 
Delegates was packed to its utmost capacity by an audience which testified 
by most enthusiastic applause their high appreciation of the noble address of 
Captain James Gordon McCabe, on ‘‘ The Siege of Petersburg.”’ As we 
expect to publish the address in full in our next number, we make no further 
comment than to say that it wasa splendid oration, clothing valuable historic 
truth ina garb which charmed all who heard it, and holding the audience 
spell-bound for over two hours. 

The banquet at the Saint Claire Hotel, which followed the address, was a 
superb affair. ‘The rations issued were such as even Federal commissaries 
never dreamed of issuing, and such as our boys failed to find in the camp 
chest of either Banks, Pope, or Milroy ; the room and tables were beautifully 
decorated ; ‘‘the boys ”’ had a delightful time as they revived the memories 
of the brave old days when they *‘ wore the gray; ’’ and speeches, brimful of 
humor, pathos and eloquence, were made, in response to appropriate toasts, 
by General T. M. Logan, Major John W. Daniel, Judge F. R. Farrar, Captain 
John Lamb, Captain J. Hampden Chamberlayne, Corporal Carlton McCarthy, 
Rev. (Captain) A. W. Weddell, Captain Gordon McCabe, General Fitz. Lee, 
Colonel C. 8. Venable, General B. T. Johnson, Dr. J. S. D. Cullen, Dr. R. 
T. Coleman, and others. The banquet was protracted into the ‘‘ wee sma’ 
hours” of the next morning, and all voted it a most enjoyable occasion which 
passed off without the slightest approach to anything like dissipation or dis- 
order. ‘Che Association unanimously re-elected the following officers : Gene- 
ral W. H. F. Lee, President; Treasurer, Major Robert Stiles ; Secretaries, 
Sergeant Geo. L. Christian and Sergeant Leroy 8. Edwards; Vice-Presidents— 
First, General R. Ransom; Second, General H. Heth; Third, General A. L. 
Long; Fourth, General Wm. Terry; Fifth, Captain D. B. McCorkle. Eze 
cutive Committee—General B. T. Johnson, Major W. K. Martin, Colonel 
Thomas H. Carter, Major T. A. Brander, Corporal Carlton McCarthy. 

In the absence of the President, the Second Vice-President, General H. 
Heth, presided over the meeting and at the banquet. 





WE have received from Major I. Scheibert, of the Royal Prussian Engineers, 
a very kind letter, in which he expresses in high terms his appreciation of 
the value of our papers, and the “‘ great interest in the historical world” 
which they create. 

We have not yet received his book on the Civil War in America, which he 
speaks of having sent, but hope that it will soon reach us. 
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A distinguished Confederate officer who has read it, speaks of it in the 
highest terms, and promises us a review of it, which we hope soon to publish. 

The kindly feeling of this gallant gentleman, who spent several months at 
General Lee’s headquarters and writes of our army as he saw us, will be 
highly appreciated by our people, and his book has made, ,we are glad to 
learn, a profound impression in Europe. It is printed in both French and 
German, and an English translation is demanded. 

In his letter to the Secretary, Major Scheibert makes a handsome correction 
of an injustice he did General Early’s valley army, and expresses his indig- 
nation that this error was not corrected in the French translation as he directed 
it to be. 

It will be a real pleasure to us to place on our shelves this able book of our 
distinguished friend. 





THE following letters explain themselves, and will, doubtless, be of interest 
to our readers : 


CHATEAU D’Eu, SEINE INFERIEURE, 
» August 3d, 1876. 
REv. J. WM. JoNEs, D. D., 
Secretary Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Virginia : 


Sir—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the ‘‘ Personal Reminis- 
cences of General Lee,’? which yuu were kind enough to send to me with 
your signature. 

I shall read with greatest interest that account, by one so well situated as 
you were, of the life and deeds of the great soldier, for whom my admiration 
has ‘increased every day I have studied more closely his military achieve- 
ments. 

Messrs. Coates & Co. having communicated to me your letter of July 1st, I 
now personally apply to you for my admission as a life member of the Southern 
Historical Society. 

I think that once the war over nothing could be more useful to both sec- 
tions of the country, nothing could better soothe the bitter feelings borne by 
that war, than the formation of a kind of confraternity between the soldiers 
of both sides who had learnt to appreciate each other, and who can now 
calmly discuss, for the benefit of the world, every point of the’great contest 
which they fought with such tenacity. 


It is in that spirit that I undertook the review of the military events of the 
civil war. The more I asserted my political sympathies with the cause of 
the North, the more impartial I tried to be when recording and judging 
military matters. It is with the sincere desire to seek the truth that I work 
through the conflicting documents published by both sides, and it is to facilitate 
that research that I ask to be admitted as a member of a society founded by 
Southern officers for the sole purpose of furnishing to future historians re- 
liable information on their great achievements. 
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I have instructed Messrs. Coatts & Co., of 59 Strand, London, to forward 
to you through their correspondents the fifty dollars, fee of a life member. 
Believe me sir, yours truly, 
L. P. d’ORLEANS, 
Comte de Paris. 


OFFICE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
RICHMOND, VA., September 25, 1876. 


L. P. d’ORLEANS, Comte de Paris: 

Sir—Your esteemed favor of August 3d, should have had a prompt 
reply but for the absence from the city of members of our Executive Com- 
mittee, to whom it was proper to refer it. 

I now have the honor of informing you that you have been unanimously 
elected a life member of our Society, and of enclosing herewith your certificate of 
membership. 

We hope that you have received our Monthly Papers, which we have sent 
you through Messrs. Coates & Co., of Philadelphia, and that you may receive 
safely copies of our bound volume, and of our “ Treatment: of Prisopers,” 
which we have the pleasure of sending you by this mail. 

We shall send you regularly all of our future publications. 

We note with great pleasure your desire to be connected with our society 
in order that you may facilitate your research into the history of our great 
conflict, and we assure you of the cheerful alacrity with which we will afford 
you the fullest and freest access to our archives. 

We are busily engaged in collecting books, documents, MSS., &c., on both 
sides, and it is our purpose to place upon our shelves everything which can 
throw light upon any part of the history of the ‘‘ War between the States.” 

While we may not hope to finally win you over to our convictions, yet we 
cordially reciprocate your desire that soldiers on both sides might ‘*now 
calmly discuss, for the benefit of the world, every point of the great contest 
which they fought with such tenacity,” and we shali cherish the hope that as 
you come to know more of the inside history of the Confederacy, and become 
more familiar with Confederate reports, &c., you will modify many of the 
views you now entertain. 

All that the South asks is a fair hearing at the bar of history; that our 
motives, acts, resources and achievements may be impartiadly set forth, and 
if this is done we will cheerfully abide the result. 

The publication of your letter tous would be gratifying to many of our 
people, but we shall not, of course, venture to publish it without having first 
obtained your consent. 

I thank you for your kindly reception of the copy of my ‘* Reminiscences of 
Lee,”’ and hope that its perusal may give you some clearer idea of the 
character of that great man. 

Assuring you of the pleasure. it will afford me to be of any service to you 
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in procuring Confederate books, documents, &¢c., and with best wishes for 
your health and happiness, I beg leave to subscribe myself, 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. WM. JONES, 


Secretary Southern Historical Society. 


CHATEAU D’Ev, SEINE INFERIEURE, 
October 14th, 1876. 


REv. J. WM. JONES, Secretary Southern Historical Society : 

Sir—I hasten to thank you for your letter of September 25th, and 
for the certificate of my membership in the Southern Historical Society. I 
beg you to convey the expression of my gratitude to the members of your 
Executive Committee, who, inspired with the most liberal spirit, have opened 
their doors tome. As you say, you cannot expect to win me over to the 
lost cause; right or wrong, my sympathies with the Federal cause can be at 
least openly avowed, because I did not wait for the success of that cause to 
profess them in a practical way, for they induced me to join the Northern 
army not when it was elated by victory, but shortly after Bull Run. If I 
had not been animated by those convictions, I would never have taken a part 
in the war, and consequently neither attempted to relate its history nor 
solicited the honor of becoming a member of your Society. 

I have strongly expressed these opinions on the political causes of the war 
at the begining of my work. It is natural that Southerners should object to 
these, should find my judgment harsh and unjust. In that great quarrel, I 
can no more-expect to please the side against which I fought, than you can 
hope to persuade me that I was wrong in joining the Federal armies. But 
that vexed question once settled, I have entered into the real part of my work 
with the sincere wish to relate the military events without the slightest par- 
tiality, and if I can, in that respect, help the South to obtain that fair hearing 
at the bar of history, which, as you say, is all that she now asks, I shall do 
it most cheerfully. 

You ask leave to publish my former letter. Although Ihave kept no minute 
of it, as it was quite private, I do not think that there is anything in it which 
would not be fit for publication. In fact the ideas which I expressed in that 
letter are those which will inspire the conclusion of my work if I live long 
enough to come to that point: therefore I cheerfully aquiesce in your request. 

Believe me sir, yours truly, 
L. P. d’?ORLEANS, 
Comte de Paris. 


I have received your monthly publications and two bound ones—the first 
containing several numbers bound together, and the other on the ‘* Treatment 
of Prisoners.” I shall study the later carefully, for you cannot ignore that 
the treatment of the Federal prisoners at Andersonville is considered generally, 
and I fear justly, as a dark spot on the page of the Southern annals. Any- 
thing which would contribute to bring the truth forward on that subject will 
be gratefully received. 
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OFFICE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
RICHMOND, VA., November 10th, 1876, 


L. P. @’ORLEANS, Comte de Paris: 


Sir—I need only acknowledge your favor of the 14th ult., and 
express my cordial reciprocation of the spirit in which it is written. 

The time has come when men on either side of the great contest which 
was so bravely fought out must acknowledge that not all of the purity of 
motive or honesty of purpose was on their side exclusively ; but that in the 
opposing hosts were true men, who were actuated by highest principle as 
they fearlessly risked (and lost) their lives for what they believed right. And 
you must permit me to say that it is by no means necessary to ‘* win’ you 
** over to the lost cause”? in order that you may do that bare justice to the 
motives and the deeds of the Confederates which no Northern historian, so 
far as I have seen, has yet approached, and which, you must excuse me for 
saying, your first volume has not attained. 

I particularly rejoice in your promise to ‘‘ study carefully ’’ our papers on 
the ‘* Treatment of Prisoners,’ for while we have been made most painfully 
aware that the Confederacy has been roundly abused in reference to that 
matter we do most emphatically deny the justice of the charges made 
against us, and claim that in those papers we have clearly set forth, what 
we hold ourselves prepared to prove at the bar of history, that the Federal 
and not the Confederate Government was responsible for the sufferings of pri- 
soners on both sides. 

Renewing my assurances of the real pleasure it will give me to be of 
assistance to you in procuring further material for the prosecution of your 
important work, 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. WM. JONES, 
Secretary Southern Historical Society. 


P. S.—As the publication of this correspondence would no doubt be of 
interest to our people, I avail myself of your permission, and will publish it 
in full. 





RENEWALS are now in order. The time of most of our subscribers will 
expire the 1st of January, and we suggest that an admirable way of prevent- 
ing any forgetfulness on the part of subscribers, will be to renew at once. 
And as $3 is a somewhat inconvenient sum for which to send check or postal 
order, several subscribers can unite in a remittance, or better still, each sub- 
scriber can secure us a new one to send along with his own renewal. Re- 
member that we offer asa premium toa club of three new subscribers @ 
beautiful lithograph of General Lee on Traveller. 





